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by faction fights, or by Defender outrages or menaces, had been
inflamed to the highest point of animosity against their Catholic
fellow-countrymen. It was equally certain, that a force raised
so hastily, under such circumstances, and from such materials,
would, in time of trial, prove very undisciplined and prone to
unnecessary violence. Lord Downshire, who was actively em-
ployed near Newry in enrolling yeomanry cavalry, wrote, ' I am
happy to say, that there are some very respectable and loyal
papists among them ;' but he added, c the yeomanry infantry are
not so liberal as the cavalry; their condition of service is, that
no papist should be enrolled with them. . . . They are chiefly
Orangemen, and all agree in not admitting a papist, however
recommended.'1 All who were in known sympathy with the
United Irishmen and their policy, were of course excluded, and
this shut out the great body of those who composed the volun-
teers of 1782. The Catholic Committee strongly discouraged
their co-religionists from enlisting, and the United Irishmen
exerted all their influence to paralyse the movement. A power-
ful address, signed ' Common Sense,' urging the folly of division
between Catholics and Protestants, was at this time circulated
widely through Ulster. 'Look to America,' said the writer,
c where every persuasion pays its own clergy, and all are in har-
mony. Let distinctions be forgot, unite with each other, and
remember that you have a common interest not to pay useless
and oppressive taxes to bribe the men that oppress you all, or
tithes to pastors who never instruct you. Try the blessings
that will follow union, and trust me, you will in one single ses-
sion, and that, if you please, the very next, put an end to corrupt
taxes, and to tithes under which the Presbyterian and Catholic
equally groan.'2

The yeomanry movement appears to have been principally
in the North, and to have been directed principally against
internal enemies, and, as Camden had feared, it was looked upon,
or at least represented, as giving a Government organisation and
sanction to the Orange movement in the province. In the other
provinces, there was as yet much less disturbance and much less
enlisting. When, however, at the end of the year, a French
descent in the South seemed imminent, a considerable yeomanry
1 Nov. 25,1706. (I.S.P.O.)         * S. Close to Toler, Oct. 1796. (Ibid.)